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The Angel shewing Daniel the Beast with ten Horns. 


THE GREAT APOSTASY. 


The Great Apostasy: being an accéunt of the Origin, 
Rise and Progress of Corruption and Tyranny in the 
Church; embracing a particular description of the | 
Anti-Christian Doctrines and Tyrannical Power of | 
the Church of Rome. By Harvey Newcomb, Author | 
of several volumes of Church History, published by | 
the American S.S. Union. Sold at the Depository, | 
No. 24, Cornhill, Boston. 


The design of this volume is to give a more distinct 
view of the Great Apostasy, as conuected with the 
rise, progress and final establishment of the Anti- 
Christian power of the church of Rome. The tyran- 
ny of the Roman Catholic chureh extended over near- | 
ly the whole of the Western branch of the Roman 
Empire, and brought the people into a state of slavery 
even more dreadful than that of the Saracens in the 
East. But, as this power rose up gradually, in what 
was called the orthodox, or true church, it is necessa- 
ry that we should trace. out the causes which operated 
in producing it. By neglecting to do so, many per- 
sons have charged the monstrous absurdities and 
horrible persecutions of the church of Rome upon 
Christianity; and so formed an argument aganist 
the truth of the Christian religion. But, by a care- 
ful examination of the subject, we shall find that, 
before the establishment of the Papal tyranny, 
the church both in the East and West, had lost al- 
most every feature of the true church of Christ. The 
men who managed the affairs of religion, at this time, 
were not at all like the first Christians. What was 
now Called the Church, was not at all like that estab- 
lished by Christ and his Apostles. It was asystem of 
tyranny, upheld by wicked men, for oppressing and 
abusing the people. The true Church was not here; 
we must look for. it some where else. Moreover this 
great Apostasy, and the coming of Anti-Christ, are 
foretold in the Bible. So that, the very thing which 
some people consider an argument against the Christ- 
tian religion is a most convincing proof of the truth of 
the Scriptures. 


| 





[Exrracrs.] 
But the fourth beast hadtenhorns. Inthe 24th 


| kingdoms that should arise. As these ten horns | years, the Romans put the Pope in prison, and 
_came out of the fourth beast, the ten kingdoms accused him of many crimes. His accusers were 
must arise out of the fourth kingdom. When the | heard before Charlemagne and a council of bish-- 
| barbarous nations of the north of Europe overran | ops. The Pope did not defend himself at all; yet 
; the Roman empire of the West, it was broken | he was cleared. His accusers were either put to 
/ into ten kingdoms. In the 8th century, the prin- | death or banished; and he was declared to be 
cipal states and governments of the West were, | above all human authority. After this, the Pope 
|1. The State of Rome. The senate and people by degrees obtained absolute power over the Ro- 
of that city, revolted from the Greek emperor, and | mans. These appear to have been the three of the 
‘chose a new Western Emperor; 2. The Greek | first horns, which fell before the little horn. The 
'emperors still maintained a footing in the West. | Pope wears a triple crown, or a crown having three 
| This was at Ravenna, whith was governed by | parts, to show that he rules over three kingdoms. 
‘an officer appointed by the emperor, called an | Tue Inquisition. 
Exarch; from which it was called, The Exarch- | About the middle of the fourteenth Century, 
| ate of Ravenna; 3. The kingdom of the Lom- | Pope Innocent IV. set himself at work to in- 
bards; 4, The kingdom of the Huns, in Hun- | yent some new means of preventing people from 
gary; 5. The kingdom of the’ Alamanes, in ; thinking for themselves, and to stop the progress 
Germany; 6. The kingdom of the Franks, In | of what the Papists call heresy. The Francis- 
| France; 7. The kingdom of the Burgundians, can and Dominican friars had already done 
Burgundy; 8. The kingdom ofthe Goths, in Spain; | great service to the church of Rome. They 
9. The kingdom of the Britons. 10. The kingdom | had engaged in the business of persecution with 


of the Saxons, in Britian. b great zeal. They -had proceeded without re- 

Besides these ten horns or kingdoms of the | spect of persons, and without any regard to jus- 
fourth empire, there was to spring up among | tice or the feelings of humanity. He therefore 
them another little horn. Ver. 8, Daniel says, | formed them into a standing court or tribunal, 


‘“There came up among them another little | with very extensive authority, for the purpose of 
horn, before whom there were three of the first finding out and purishing heretics. In order to 








verse of the 7th chapter of Daniel, the angel tells 
Daniel that these ten horns meant ten kings or 


horns plucked up by the roots.” In the 24th | 


verse, the angel explained what is meant by this 
little horn. He told Daniel that another king 
should arise after the ten kings, and should sub- 
due three of them. The Hebrew word which 
is translated after signifies behind, as well as af- 
fer. Now, we are not apt to see any thing that 
is behind us, until it is very near. So the pow- 
er of the church of Rome rose up as it were 
behind the ten kingdoms; for they did not take 
articular notice of it, till it had got above them. 
hree of the ten horns, were to be plucked up 
by the roots, and to fall before the little horn.— 
These were the Ezarchate of Ravenna; the 
kingdom of the Lombards ; and the State of 
Rome. The exarchate of Ravenna of right be- 
longed to the Greek emperor. It was the capi- 
tal of his dominions in Italy. But the emperor 
and the Pope were at variance. The emperor 
opposed the worship of images. The Pope was 
very angry at him for this; and persuaded his 
subjects in Italy to revolt from him. While in 
this situation, Aistulphus, king of the Lombards 
seized upon the Exarchate of Ravenna. The 
Pope sent to Pepin, king of France, for help. 
He came, and made the king of the Lombards 
give up Ravenna, and the other places which he 
had taken. But, instead of restoring them to 
the Greek emperor, he gave them to the Pope. 
This was done in the year 755. After this, the 
king of the Lombards made war upon Rome.— 
The Pope again sent to the king of France for 
help. Charlemagne, the son of Pepin, came 
with a great army, and conquered the Lombards. 
He put an end to their kingdom, and gave most 
of their dominions to the Pope. This took 
place in the year 774. After the state of Rome 
had revolted from the Eastern Empire, a distinct 
government was maintained.—This was in the 
hands of the Senate and people. For along 
time, they not only chose their own emperor, but 
the Pope himself. He had then no power at all, 
except in religious matters. But, after Charle- 
magne had overthrown the kingdom of the Lom- 
bards, he went again to Rome. There the Pope, 
bishops, abbots, and people, of Rome, made him 
Roman patrician, which is the degree of honor 
and power next to the emperor. He then inturn, 
made the Pope governor of Rome. After a few 





avoid the appearance of encroaching upon the 
authority of bishops, he made the bishop of the 
| place where the inquisition was established, one 
\of the judges. But the inquisitor was at the 
head of the court of the inquisition; and the bish- 
op had nothing more than the name of a judge. 
In order to give some appearance of authority to 
the civil or secular powers, they were allowed, 
with the approbation of the inquisitor, to appoint 
the officers of the inquisition; and to send some 
erson with him when he went into the country. 
ut really, the whole power was in the hands of 
the inquisitor. In the year 1251, the inquisition 
was established in several provinces of Italy, un- 
der the charge of Dominican friars. The Pope 
commanded all rulers and magistrates to give 
punctual obedience and every possible assistance 
to this court. ‘Those who did not were threaten- 
ed with excommunication. In the year 1484, 
Ferdinand, king of Spain, established the inquisi- 
tion in that country. From Spain, it was intro- 
duced into Sicily, Sardinia and the Indies. How- 
ever, there were many Roman Catholic countries, 
in which the Pope could not get this horrible in- 
stitution established. It was driven out of many 
countries, and the inquisitors killed, by the fury 
of the people. In others it was introduced in a 
milder form than what was intended by the Pope. 
But ir Spain and Portugal, it has reigned in all 
its horrors. From Madrid and Lisbon it spreads 
terror to the most distant parts of the kingdom. 
The principles upon which the trials of here- 
tics were conducted in the inquisition, were the 
most unjust and cruel that could be imagined.— 
They, in fact, put it into the power of the in- 
quisitors under the cloak of religion, to destroy 
any person they pleased, and get his money. 
The property of those who suffered ceath by the 
inquisition was taken. One third of it went to 
the government, and two thirds to the church; 
and the government paid all expenses. Nothing, 
therefore, could operate more powerfully upon 
the avarice of wicked men. than this. The 
judge himself, in this case, is a party interested 
in the condemnation of the prisoner. He is 
not allowed to defend himself. His. accuser’s 
name is kept secret, to encourage people to in- 
form against others. This affords an opportu- 
nity for individuals to gratify private malice, ha- 
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tred and revenge. If one man is offended with 
another, he has only to invent some charge 
against him before the inquisition, and he will 
soon be put out of the way. Besides, with all 
these encouragements for false accusations, wit- 
nesses are received who would not be allowed to 

ive evidence in a common court of justice.— 
| eds informer, however vile, is listened to. A 
person who has been found guilty of crime, an 
infamous person, even a little child, are consid- 
ered as credible witnesses in the court of inqui- 
sition. Even the son is heard against his father, 
and the wife against her husband. If the gross- 
est falsehood is discovered in the witness, he is 








hardly ever punished. Spies are employed in 
all parts of the kingdom, and among all class- 
es of society. These are called the familiars 
of the inquisition. The wretched prisoner is 
not even told of what crime he is aceused, nor 
allowed any chance of defending himself. He 
is compélled to accuse himself, and confess the 
crime laid to his eharge, though he knows not 
what it is. He is confined for a long time, in a 
loathsome dungeon, without either books or pen 





and ink, or any way to amuse or employ himself. 
If this does not answer their purpose, he is made 
to undergo the most dreadful tortures that can be 
invented. By such means, most people might 
be made to confess any thing that would give 
them the least hope of relief. Wherever the in- 
quisition is established, it makes the whole king- 
dom tremble. Suspicion reigns in every breast. 
Friendship and openness are at anend. Every 
one is afraid of his neighbor, and even of his own 
friends. No one feels any security. He may 
be taken at any time without a moment’s warn- 
ing, and torn from his family and friends, by the 
officers of the inquisition. During the reign of the 
inquisition in Spain, it was no uncommon thing 
for young ladies of the first families to be carried 
off, by the officers of the inquisition, without ever 
being heard of afterwards. At the breaking up 
of the inquisition at Saragossa, more than fifty of 
these young ladies were found confined in the in- 
quisition house. 

Those who had been condemned by the inqui- 
sition were burnt alive. All princes and rulers 
who refused to execute the sentences of the in- 
quisition, were pronounced heretics, and excom- 
municated. The house in which a heretic was 
taken was pulled down. This was done to pre- 
vent the people from receiving into their houses, 
— suspected of heresy. The inquisitors 

ad power to compel any person they suspected, 
solemnly to renounce all heretical opinions, and 
give security that he would continue to be a 
good Catholic. The court of inquisition have 
their own guards, and authority to license others 
to carry arms. There are five cases of heresy, 
which according to the bull of Paul IV. are 
punished with death. By a bull of Paul V, if 
the inquisition finds nothing against a man, and 
lets him go, he is not to be considered as free 
from the charge. The inquisitors can take him 
again, at any time, without any new evidence, 
and commence the trial anew, on the very same 
ground as before. This brings the mind of the 
unhappy man, into a state of terror and torment 
for life. By another bull of the same pontiff, 
he declares, that any person who shall even 
threaten a servant of the inquisition, shall be put 
to death, his property taken away, and his chil- 
dren made infamous and incapable of receiving 
any thing by will, from any body, Every one 
who tries to escape from the prison, and ail who 
take the part of the prisoners, or try to get them 
released, are subject to the same punishment. 
This bull includes persons of the highest rank 
and even princes. It is, however but justice to 
say that all Roman Catholics do not approve of 
the inquisition. But it is difficult to see how Ro- 
man Catholics get along with the infallibility of 
the Pope; for he invented, and has always sanc- 
tioned the inquisition. . 








NARRATIVE. 


THE ONLY SON. 
Or, the History of Jonah Ross and his Mother. 
(Continued from page 110.) 

It was now getting to be warm weather, and 
the country looked very beautiful. The fields 
were all green, and the gardens were full of flow- 
ers. The birds were singing in the branches, and 
every thing seemed joyful. One fine Sabbath 
morning, Mrs. Ross dressed Jonah in his best 
clothes, and took him with her to church. There 
were more people at church than usual,and the seat 
in which Mrs. Ross sat wascrowded. So she told 
Jonah he might go up and sit with the little boys 
in the gallery. He went up stairs and sat down 
in a place where his mother could not see him. 
Next to him sat a little boy whom he had seen at 
the smith’s shop; his name was Jobn Jarvis. 

Before Mr. Grove had begun to preach, John 
pulled Jonah by the coat, and asked him to go 
out by the door. Then John told him that he 
knew where there were some nice wild strawber- 
ries, and asked him if he would go with him and 
get some. He said they could be back before 
church was out, and that his mother would never 
know it. Off they went into the fields, and picked 
strawberries until they were tired of eating them. 
As Jonah was going by a fence, he saw a speckl- 
ed tortoise creeping along. He took it up, and 
tied it in his handkerchief. 

All the time he was in the fields, he felt very 
badly. His conscience told him he was a wicked 
boy. He wished he had stayed at church, and 
had not profaned the Sabbath. When the two 
boys set off to go home, they saw the people com- 
ing to the afternoon service. Jonah was fright- 
ened, for he did not think he had been gone so 
long. He was afraid to go home to his mother; 











and he stayed and stayed at the blacksmith’s shop, 
wondering what story he should tell when his 
mother asked him where he had been. At last 
the sun went down, and he thought he could not 
wait any longer. So he went home, and there 


| was his poor mother full of sorrow and fear because 


she did not know what had become of her son. 

‘OQ, Jonah,” said Mrs. Ross, ‘‘ where have 
you been?”’ ‘‘I have been taking a little walk, 
ma’am.’’—‘‘ But where did you go after church?” 
Jonah said, ‘4 I thought I would run home before 
you; so I came home, and when I found the door 
was locked, I went to take a little walk, and I got 
lost.” Then Mrs. Ross looked at his handker- 
chief, which he held in his hand, and said: ‘‘ What 
have you got tied up in your handkerchief?” 

‘* QO, it is something a little boy gave me out 
here by the gate.” ‘* But your handkerchief is 
all stained,and so are your fingers, and your mouth. 
Ah! I see how it is. You have been off in the 
fields, getting strawberries.” 

Then Mrs. Ross tried to show Jonah how bad 
he had been. He had neglected the worship of 
God, and gone outof church. He had disobeyed 
his mother by going without leave; he had broken 
the holy Sabbath; he had pained his mother’s 
heart, by staying away so long; and then he had 
told her several dreadful lies. She talked a long 
time to him, but he was very sour, and did not 
promise to do any better. 

Mrs. Ross was not wise to let him go so long 
without punishment. The fear of the rod might 
perhaps have kept him out of temptation. ; 

W. Perhaps she loved him so much that she 
did not like to punish him. 

Mr, B. That is not a wise love. If she had 
felt the right kind of love, she would have chas- 
tised him to keep him from evil. Hear what the 
wise man says: He that spareth his rod hateth his 
son; but he that loveth him chasteneth him betimes. 
She acted as if she hated him. The way to make 
him leave off what was bad, would have been to 
correct him. Instead of this, she left him to him- 
self. Nowthe Scriptures say: The rod and re- 





(Children—If ever you are likely to be capt 
ceremonies of the Roman Catholics, po a Z ~ ite name 
ia with this they still aim to rule the world.} a 


proof give wisdom, but a child left to himself bring- 
eth his mother to shame. She ought to have reproved 


him, and if this was not enough, she ought to have 
chastised him. Foolishness is bound up in the 
heart of a child, but the rod of correction shall drive 
it far from him. 

She did indeed love him, -though she was so 
unwise. When she thought he was lost, she was 
alarmed, and ran to the door a hundred times to 
see if he was coming. And when he got home, 
she was $0 glad to see him, that she could not think 
of using the rod. 

._W. Was he any better after this? 

Mr. B. No, he rather grew worse. He went 
again to the blacksmith’s shop, and played with 
John Jarvis, and told his mother another false- 
hood when he came home. He ate the green 
peaches in the garden, though his mother had for- 
bidden it, and then denied it when she questioned 
him. He disobeyed his mother in something 
every day, and when he was thirteen years old, 
he had become a very bad boy. Mrs. Ross did 
not seem to know how much worse he had become. 
Yet even a child is known by his doings, whether his 
work be pure, and whether it be right. 

W. I feel very sorry to hear that he has become 
so bad. 

Mr. B. Disobedience to parents is one of the 
first sins of youth. Therefore, my son, hear the in- 
structions of thy father, and forsake not the law of 
thy mother. * * * * 

Idle people are always unhappy, and he wanted 
company, because he had nothing to do. One 
morning he went over to the blacksmith’s shop, to 
see the boys. They laughed at him about iis 
having been so drunk, and he tried to laugh too. 
But he felt that he had made a fool of himself. 
Mr. Jarvis had a son named Isaac, who was about 
four years older than Jonah. He had just come 
from Baltimore, and was telling the boys all he 
had seen. He told them what a large beautiful 
city it was, and how fine the long rows of houses 
and handsome shops looked. e talked a great 
deal about the fountains, and the cathedral, and 
the markets. He said there were hundreds of 
ships there, and that they were most beautiful. 
But what pleased him most was the theatre, and 
he told them all that he had seenthere. He said 
that there was plenty of fun, and that a boy could 
make as much money as he wanted. 

As soon as Jonah heard this, he thought he would 
like to goto Baltimore. His mother could not 
hinder him from doing as he pleased then. 

W. Would he have gone away from his mother, 
without her consent? 

Mr. B. You will see presently. All the time 
he was going home he thought about Baltimore. 
He walked up and down the floor, and thought of 
the ships, and the fine sights, and the theatre. — 
When he went to bed at night, he could not get 
this out of his head. He dreamed about it that 
night, and it was the first thing that came into his 
head in the morning. 

Mrs. Ross saw that something was taking up 
his thoughts all the time, and she thought he was 
troubled because he had lost his place at Mr. Jay’s. 
She tried to cheer him about it, and told him she 
was sure after a week or two, Mr. Jay would take 
him into his store, if he would behave himself. 
Then she showed him some beautiful handker- 
chiefs she had been buying for him, and told him 
that she knew he would like them all the better, 
because his mother hemmed and marked them. 
But Jonah was sulky, and did not seem to care 
what she did for him. Mrs. Ross was never kind- 
er to him than she was at this time, for she tried if 
she could not make him love her, by doing for him 
every thing that was in her power. 

W. O, how could he think of leaving such a 
good mother? ; 

Mr. B. He had given away to the temptation 
of Satan, and was very stubborn. His mother’s 
kindness did make him feel a little sorry for her, 
and once or twice he almost made up his mind 
not to go away. But then he thought how tire- 
some it was at home, and how fine a thing it would 





be to live in Baltimore. So he sold a few of his 


things to get a little money; and worked a day or 
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two for one of the farmers to get a little more; 
and made ready to go off. Then he went to Isaac 
Jarvis, and asked all about the road to Baltimore, 
and what he must do when he got there. And 
when he had done all this, he packed up his 
clothes in a bundle, and hid them, so as to be 
ready to go the next morning. That evening, 
Mrs. Ross had been to the town with a watch that 
had belonged to her husband. She had got the 
watchmaker to repair it, and put a chain and seals 
upon it. When she brought it home; she called 
Jonah and told him that she had a present for him, 
and gave him the watch. Jonah took it, and 
thanked her for it; but it made him feel worse than 
before. He could not help thinking how kind his 
mother was, and what an unthankful thing he was 
going to do by running away from her. 
[Remainder next week.] 
= ee 
MORALITY. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
WALES IN AUTUMN.—WNO. II. 
THE KIND BOY. 

I am just starting for a walk, this fine evening, 
and will not my young readers accompany me? 
That sky gives token of a glorious sun-set, and 
if you please, we will bend our steps that way— 
through the willows over the bridge, and up Mr. 
Wells’ hill. 

This is rapid walking, but we shall the sooner 
be past this sand, and enter upon the willows, 
which you perceive border the high-way, on either 
side, where it lies through the meadows. And 
here we are among them! It was here, that I 
met the kind little boy, to whom I alluded the 
other day. In returning from a walk, I stopped 
upon the bridge, to admire the fine view of the 
river, and while there, two laborers passed me, 
evidently in a great hurry to reach their work, yet 
pausing, every few moments to look back. I soon 
perceived that they had entrusted the management 
of their team, to a little boy, who had come from 
Boston the week previous, for the purpose of at- 
tending school in our village. He looked a per- 
fect teamster, in miniature. His whip, which was 
at least three times his own height, rested against 
his shoulder, while its lash, I am happy to add, 
waved harmless in the air. Just before I met 
him, I saw him cast a look of pitying fondness at 
his oxen, and the next moment he stopped them 
by a whoa, as farmer-like, as if he had spent all 
his days in the country. I wish you could have 
seen him, as he patted and stroked their sides, and 
then leaned with his elbow upon them, as if confi- 
ding in their goodness. At this instant, one of 
the men called out from a distance, ‘‘ Come along! 
come along! and don’t stop to breathe’em every 
minute!” 

The boy raised his whip—the oxen started, and 
he marched off at their side, with an air as 
proud, as that of a conqueror, at the head of a 
victorious army. 

The expression of benevolence and happiness, 
which his countenance wore at that time, has not 
even yet, faded from my memory. From that hour 
I have taken a deep interest in that boy. I have 
seen him many times since, driving the same oxen, 
and riding, and driving horses,and walking and play- 
ing with the other boys, and I have observed that he 
always looks happy. Need I say why it is that 
he looks happy? Would his face wear that ex- 
pression, if his heart was cruel, er his disposition 
malevolent? I know the names, of but few ofthe 
boys in that school, but I assure you I know his 
name, and it is ; but perhaps I had better 
not tell, after all. 

How unconsciously we have passed the bridge, 
and ascended the hill! But let us turn, and with 
such a prospect before us, we can be unconscious 
no longer. 

Look at the mountains which enclose this beau- 
tiful valley. How bright, how glorious do they 
appear. The gorgeous drapery, which Autumn 
has thrown over their trees, is rendered more bril- 








liant, by the golden rays of the setting sun.— 
That hill of pines at the south, so grave and som- 
bre, looks like the genius of Winter, ready to di- 
vest this scene of all its splendor. What a fine 
view we have of the ‘‘ little mountain,” which 
swells out so gracefully from the higher range. 
Does it not look like a child, reposing upon the 
breast of its mother? And just glance at ‘‘ laurel 
hill,” too, and the ‘‘ sacrifice rock;”? I am sorry 
that we have only time for a glance. How many 
beautiful objects, are displayed before us! The 
gentle undulations of hill and dale; the glimpses, 
which we catch of the village; the fine view 
which we have of the church, and of the purely 
white stones and monuments of the grave yard: 
the beautiful meadows which yet look green, and 
through which the gentle and graceful Housa- 
tonic finds its way. But how long we have stood 
talking at Mr. Wells’ gate! Shall we not enter? 
I will introduce you to some half dozen readers 


-| of the ‘* Youth’s Companion,” and will engage, 


that the welcome, which they invariably give to 

** cousin A. shall be extended to yourselves. 

Come, let us go in. 
Stockbridge, Oct. 1833. A. D. W. 
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THE VILLAGE SABBATH SCHOOL. 


The village of M is situated about 30 
miles N. E. of the metropolis; in a rich and fer- 
tile vale in the county of Kent. The houses are 
low and irregular, but neat and respectable: and, 
in some few instances, spacious and elegant. One 
thing which usually strikes the eye of the travel- 
ler, as he passes through it, is the very cleanly 
state in which it is kept; for which there is much 
praise due to the inhabitants; this, with the fertile 
and picturesque beauty of the scenery which sur- 
rounds it, imparts to it a pleasing and inviting 
appearance. Being on a visit to a friend residing 
about a mile from the village, I was invited, as 
the next day was the Sabbath, to accompany him 
to the Sabbath school; accordingly, we rose ear- 
ly in the morning, and, having commended our- 
selves to God in prayer, and taken the usual re- 
freshments, set out for the village. Our way lay 
through a variety of rich pasture, fruit, corn, and 
hop-land, which presented on every side a most 
beautiful and luxuriant appearance; our conver- 
sation was broken, and at intervals; my friend 
was a young man of punctuality, and having 
engaged in the honorable work of a Sunday school 
teacher, frequently reminded me of the time, fear- 
ing we should be too late for the opening of the 
school, which to him was of material consequence, 
we therefore hastened on, and soon entered the 
village. After walking a little distance, he an- 
nounced we were at the school; we entered; soon 
after, one of the principal teachers gave out a 
hymn, which was sung; after which he engaged 
in prayer; the children appeared attentive and 
devout, and behaved ina very orderly, creditable 
manner. When this service was ended, the 
school commenced; my friend knowing my parti- 
ality for children, and being aware that, when in 
town, I devoted part of the Sabbath to the same 
interesting employment, soon placed me at the 
head of a class; it being composed of most of the 
principal boys, I anticipated some little pleasure; 
but how was I grieved when I found that scarcely 
one knew the portion of Scripture or catechism 
appointed him on the previous Sabbath! After 
having heard them read a chapter in the New 
Testament, I endeavored to impress upon their 
memory the sacred and important truths it con- 
veyed; but alas! they were trifling and inatten- 
tive; merely assenting to what I said, ‘as I person- 
ally addressed them, without the least concern; 
at the close of the school some of the teachers 
came to me deploring the state of the children, 
and the ingratitude and hardness of heart they 
manifested, notwithstanding every human means, 
consistent with the word of God, had been used. 
Ah! thought J, they little think of the pain they 








give tothem who are laboring from Sabbath to 
Sabbath for their eternal welfare! This was, 
indeed, wicked, I think you, my readers, 
must acknowledge; but let me ask, were you 
never guilty of similar acts of disobedience ?— 
did you never grieve your teachers—did you 
never cause them to go to the throne of grace, 
with weeping and supplication, for your forgive- 
ness? Ifyou have not, happy are ye! I would 
have you remember, my dear children, the all- 
seeing eye of God is upon you; he searcheth the 
heart, and trieth the reins of the children of men! 
Let these acts of disobedience and iniquity never 
be chargeable upon you. These children have 
not been blessed, perhaps, as most of you have, 
with pious instructors almost from the cradle, or 
with pious parents, whose constant aim has been 
to implant in your bosoms the fear of the Lord, 
and to show by precept and example, the impor- 
tant difference between true and false piety ;— 
these were not so blessed, they were nursed in 
ignorance of the one thing needful; a Sabbath 
school had only been opened between two or 
three years—the gospel was not preached in that 
village till very recently; a mere nominal Chris- 
tianity had been substituted for that which is real, 
and thus both parents and children were immersed 
in spiritual darkness and ignorance! It is our 
duty, then, to pity and to pray for them, and to 
labor lest we, amidst all our superior privileges, 
be found rebelling against God; ever remember- 
ing the divine admonition, ‘‘'To whom much is 
given, of them much will be required.” 
[London Teacher's Offering. 








THE NURSERY. 








FRANK LUCAS, 


Mrs. Corbon kept a village school in the state 
of New York. She had a noble mind, and wasa 
friend to all good children. One cold morning in the 
winter, a small boy came along, with a saw on his 
arm, and wanted this lady to hire him to saw wood. 

She said one of her neighbors, a trusty man, 
would like to saw the wood, and she did not wish 
to hire any body else. ‘‘O dear,” said the boy, 
‘* what shall I do?’’—*‘‘ Why little fellow,” said 
she, ‘* what is the matter?” 

He answered, ‘‘ My father is blind, mother is 
sick, and I left my sister crying at home, for fear 
poor mother will die. I take care of them as well 
as I can; but they have nothing toeat. I want to 
work and get something for them.” 

He shivered very much with the cold, for he 
was but thinly dressed, and his ear locks were 
white with frost. The lady asked him to come in 
and warm himself. As he sat in a chair by the 
fire, she saw the tears run down his cheeks, and 
she tried to comfort him. 

‘© Tt is not for myself,’’ said Frank, ‘that I 
cry. I don’t mind a little cold, but I can’t help 
thinking of the family at home. We used to be 
very happy; but asad change has happened in 
our house.” 

‘*Are you not hungry?” said Mrs. Corbon. 
** Not much, ma’am: that is not what troubles me. 
I had some potatoe for dinner yesterday.” ‘* Did 
you not have supper last night?”—‘‘No, ma’am.”’ 
‘* Nor breakfast this morning?’’—‘‘ Not yet; but 
no matter I shall get some by-and-by. If Itryto 
do well, God will protect me; for so my precious 
mother says. I believe she is the best woman in 
the world. If I did not think she was, I would 
not say so.” 

‘© You are a brave lad,”’ said the lady; ‘I will 
be your friend, if you have not another on earth;”’ 
and the tears sparkled in her eyes as she gave him 
a biscuit with a piece of meat on a small plate. 

‘*Thank, you ma’am,” said Frank; ‘‘ if you 
please, I will keep them to carry home. Don’t 
you think, ma’am, that anybody will hire me to 
saw wood?” 

‘* Yes, my dear little fellow,” she answered, 
‘*— will give you money to saw mine.” He 
hanked her again, and ran to the wood pile to 
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begin his work, while the lady put on her cloak, | 
and went out among her neighbors. 

She told them Frank was one of the best boys, 
she had ever seen, and hoped they would do 
something to help the little fellow provide for 
the family. 

So they came to her house, where he was, and 
one gave him a six cent piece, another a shilling, 
and a third twenty-five cents, till they made up 
nearly three dollars. 

They presented him a loaf of bread, part of a 
cheese, some meat and cake, a jug of milk, and 
some apples to roast for his sick mother; with a 
basket to put them all in: so that he had as much 
as he could carry. 

He told them he was very much obliged to them 
indeed; but he did not wish to be a beggar. He 
chose to work and pay for what he had, if they 
would let him: but they said he must not stay now. 
He might see to that another time. 

Frank hurried back, tugging his load, and the 
whole family cried for joy. ‘‘ Bless your dear 
little heart,’’ said his poor blind father; ‘‘ come 
here, and let me get holdofyou. I hope, my son, 

ou will never be unable to see the friends you 
al but we must not complain, nor forget the 
favors we receive, because we cannot have every 
thing, as we wish. My dear wife, a blessing has 
come upon us all, for the sake of our dutiful 
child.”” The good man raised his hands in prayer, 
and thanked his heavenly Father for giving him 
so hopeful a son. ; 

It is thirty years since this affair happened; and 
the same Frank Lucas is now one of the first men 
in the country where he lives. His father is at 
rest. Twenty summers the bell flower has bloomed 
on his peaceful grave. 

His mother has grown very old and feeble, and 
can just walk about the house leaning on her staff. 
She still lives with her son. He says it will be 
but a short time before this reverend parent must 
be called away to her eternal home, but, while her 
life is spared, it shall be his delight to make her 
last days happy. 

He often says, ‘‘I should have been a poor 
wretch, if it had not been for the early care of my 
kind mother.” ‘ 

The good old lady now seems only waiting for 
her Redeemer to call her to that bright world, 
where the souls of the righteous dwell, and where 
all is joy and peace. 

Mr. Lucas is married to a charming lady, and 
has five childrden. They go to school; and their 
father tells them that if they intend ever to be 
useful, they must learn well while they are young; 
if they expect to be blest in this world, or the next, 
they must love God, honor their parents and teach- 
ers, be kind to all; and that, in this free country, 
the way for a poor little boy to become a great 
and happy man is, to be honest, industrious, and 
pious. [ Youth’s Friend. 





MISCELLANY. 








A Shower of Meteors. 


Between 4 and 5 o’clock on the morning of the 13th 
of November, there fell such a shower of meteors, of 
the kind commonly called falling stars, as was never 
before seen in the United States. It was witnessed 
all along the sea coast, from Maine to New-York, and 
as far south as we have heard from. The meteors 


appeared to start from a point high in the heavens— 
say near where thesun is at 10 o’clock, A. M. in mid- 
summer—and .darting down the horizon in every di- 
rection, seemed like a countless shower of sky-rockets. 
They left behind them bright trains, or tails; and some 
of them afforded as much light as faint lightning. 

One in the northeast was heard to explode with a 
sound like a rocket; and many people imagined they 
heard a hissing noise at their disappearance. There 
is a story in the Hartford Times, that one of these 
balls fell, in that city, againsta wigdow. They were 
of various sizes. ‘‘ Some,” says Professor Olmsted 
of Yale College, ‘“‘ were mere points, but others were 
larger and brighter than Jupiter or Venus, and one 
was judged to be nearly as large as the moon. 
flashes of light, though less intense than lightning, 
were so bright as to awaken people in their beds.” 
These meteors are probably gaseous, and generated 
at from two to five miles from the earth. How the 
are set on fire after they are formed, is more difficult 
to deterinine. 

It is worthy of remark, that a similar phenomenon 
was once observed by Bonpland, the traveller, at Cu- 
mana, in South America, and that it occurred, nearly 
at the same hour in the morning, and time of the 
year. Many people were very much frightened, but 
there is no need of being afraid, in such cases, any 
more, than when a cloud passes over the moon. 

The engraving is an imperfect representation of the 
sky, when the meteors were darting down.— Rambler. 





The drunken Sow and her Pigs. 

A womaa who drank deep at the wine cup, as well 
as the brandy bottle; was the mother of a lovely little 
girl about 10 years of age, who often wept in secret at 
her mother’s degradation. One day, observing the 
grocer,where her mother used to get her supplies, emp- 
ty a quantity of cherries into the street that had been 
ina barrel of rum, and a sow, with a brood of pigs 
eagerly devouring them, till she could neither stand or 
walk, and her pigs running and squalling in alarm, | 
the little girl cried, ‘* Mother, Mother! come to the | 
window.” 
mother, see, see that sow; how my heart bleeds for 
those poor pigs.” ‘‘And why do you feel so much for 
the pigs.” ‘‘ Because, to think how ashamed they 
must be to have a drunken mother.” The rebuke 
was effectual; the mother thus far has ceased to drink. 

[New York Temperance Report. 








A Boy hung by the leg. 

A few days since, a stage-coach was seen driving rapidly 
through Washington-street, Boston, with a boy dragging be- 
hind it, suspended by one leg with a leather strap. After 
some time, the stage was stopped by the people in the street, 
when the boy was released. No bones were broken, but he 
was covered with mad, (as it was soongafter a rain,) and 
not a little frightened. He had been riding behind the stage, 
(as boys too often do) and his foot caught in the strap as he 
was jumping off.— Editor. 





A Case of Conscience. 


A few days since a farmer from a neighboring town 
came to Portsmouth with a quantity of beautiful apples, 
and left them exposed on the parade. ‘They soon at- 
tracted the attention of a boy.. He took up one after 
another of the most tempting of the fairest apples, and 
throwing them dowu again, gazed at them in the an- 
xious and troubled manner which shew that conscience 
and appetite were holding a severe and doubtful con- 
test. Now one, and now the other would seem to gain 
a momentary ascendancy. This conflict, interesting 
from its character and doubtful termination, caught 
the notice of one of our citizens, who has taught many 
children how to gain the victory to conscience in mat- 
ters of this sort. He waited at a distance the issue, 
and was delighted at last to see the litde fellow, with 
a decided manner, throw down the last apple and res- 
olutely turn his back on the temptation. At this mo- 
ment he approached the boy, commended him for what 
he had done, and to reward his honesty, purchased 
and gave him as many apples as he wanted. 

[Portsmouth Journal. 


The Wren’s Eggs.—A Fable. 

















‘Two wrens had a nest in a hollow tree. ‘They had 
little eggs in the nest, and sat upon them every day. 
| A little girl named Juliet loved these little wrens, and 
| used to peep in at the eggs. One day, after she had 
| Leen abroad for some time, she came back, and peeped 
| in, and saw nothing but ugly broken egg-shells. She 
| cried, and said, ‘‘ Oh! my pretty little eggs are broken 

and spoiled.” Her brother stood by, and said, “* No, 
sister, they are not spoiled; the best part of them has 
taken wings and has flown away.” 

| What does this story mean? | will tell yon. When 


The |] 


‘Why, what’s there, my dear?” ‘O,| 











you see the coli body of a good child, who has died, 


——— 


you must not think that the dear child is ruined. No 
the soul has gone to Christ. The soul is worth more 
than the body. You may think of Mary’s nest and 
say, ‘* The better part has taken wings and flown 
away.” [ Youths Friend, 


He never told a lie. 

The celebrated traveller, Park, relates that once 
when passing through an African village, he saw a 
funeral procession. It was the only son of his mother 
(and she was a widow,) whom they were conveyin 
to his long home. The heart-broken mother was fol- 
lowing the corpse, and wringing her hands, ia an ago- 
ny of grief, frequently exclaiming, ‘“‘ He never told a 
ie!—he never told a lie!” What heart would not 
feel for a poor heathen mother, thus mourning, with- 
out the consolations of the gospel over her blighted 
hopes? But, my dear young reader, I have a word 
for you. Should it please the Lord, in whose hands 
your breath is, to take you away in early life, could 

our mourning parents say of you, “* He never told a 
ie”—** She never tolda lie?” Let conscience answer, 
If a poor ignorant heathen who never heard of a Sa- 
viour, and had no other guide but the light of nature 
had such a regard for truth, what might be expected 
from you, born of Christian parents, and taught from 
infancy to hate a lie, because God hates it? ‘*Where- 
fore putting away lying, speak every man truth with 
his neighbor.” Ejhes. iv. 25. [tb. 








The Dying Negro Child, 

A missionary in the West Indies gives the following 
pleasing account. 

‘* I was called to see a little negro boy, eight or nine 
years old, who was thought to be dying. I found him 
in much pain of body, but he bore his sufferings with 
great patience, and seemed quite resigned to the Lord’s 
will. He talked like an old Christian. His Testa- 
ment lay on one side of him, and his hymn-book on 
the other, and he read out of them by turns. He said 
he was very thankful to God, that he had ever been 
taught that he was a sinner, and that Jesus was the 
friend of sinners, When I asked him if I should pray 
with him, he answered, ‘Oh, yes, but let us sing a 
little first.” He then gave out the hymn, “ Let me 
dwell on Golgotha,”’ in a manner so affecting that his 
parents and relations, who were present, shed many 
tears. I need not tell you with what a warm heart I 
prayed for him to Jesus, the friend of little children. 
Shortly after, he gently fell asleep in Jesus.”?> What 
little boy or girl that reads this, does not say, ‘‘Let my 
last end be like his?” Love the Saviour, my dear 
children, and it shall be. For he has said, ‘ He that 
loveth me shall be loved of my Father, and I will love 
him, and will manifest myself to him.” } 





Prayer for a little Child before going to School, 


Fartuer in heaven, — me thy blessing now that I 
am going to school. Keep me from sin and danger on 
the way, and let me not waste my time in going or 
coming. And when I am in school, help me to learn 
those things that will make me good and happy, and 
useful to others. Bless my school-mates. Keep us 
from idleness and mischief. And help us to remember 
that, Thou, God, seest us. Bless my teachers and 
parents, and reward them for all their kindness to me, 
and help me to be kind and obedient to them. Iaskall 
these blessings only for Christ’s sake. Amen. _ [tb. 














POETRY. 








The Resting Place, 


As at th’ approach of night, 

The bird in haste returning, 

And wearied with the flight, 

Its cradled home discerning, 
There folds its wing, and hides its head, 
And nestles in its leafy bed ; 

As by the parent dam, 

‘Kind nature’s voice obeying, 

The gentle sucking lamb 

Its little form is laying, 
Enjoying all the good it knows, 
Its pleasant food and calm repose ; 

As on the mother’s breast, 

Safe in her watchful keeping, 

There softly hush’d to rest, 

The infant child is sleeping ; 
Without a care, without a fear, 
Without a thought of danger near ; 

So in thy truth and grace, 

My dying Lord, confiding, 

And in the secret place 

Of thy blest presence hiding : 
Thy NAME my peaceful home I see, 
And safely, sweetly rest in THEE. 








